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MR.  TUBBS’  SPORTING  BLOOD 


THINGS  had  been  very  quiet  with  Mr. 

Tubbs  after  his  experience  with  “ Mr. 
Edison.”  He  was  just  beginning  to 
appreciate  “ spring,  spring,  beautiful  spring.” 
He  had  sharpened  his  lawn  mower,  bought  a 
new  rake,  a new  garden  fork,  and  plants  to  the 
value  of  $7. 63;  he  had  packed  away  his  snow- 
shovel,  and  had  used  up  four  bottles  of  tonic,  at 
$1.35.  Truly,  he  was  beginning  to  appreciate 
spring. 

When  he  emerged  from  his  office  one  fine 
Saturday  afternoon,  a new  straw  hat  of  the 
latest  style  was  perched  jauntily  on  his  noble 
brow,  and  he  wore  a natty  gray  suit  of  the 
newest  cut,  which  made  the  elevator  boy  whistle 
through  his  teeth  in  surprise. 

“ Too  bad  you  can’t  go  to  the  game,”  re- 
marked Tubbs,  as  he  got  into  the  car  at  the  sixth 

floor.  “ Corking  hot  weather,  B s are 

sure  to  win.  They’re  veterans,  and  it  takes 
heat  and  lots  of  it  to  limber  them  up,”  he 
added,  with  a great  show  of  wisdom. 

“ Y is  going  to  pitch  today,”  vol- 

unteered the  boy,  with  a friendly  grin.  “ Soon 
as  the  elevator  stops  at  two  o’clock,  I’m  going, 
too.” 

“ Good  boy.  Here’s  a quarter  for  peanuts,” 
and  Tubbs  shoved  a quarter  into  the  youth’s 
hand  while  that  worthy  looked  at  him,  suspi- 
ciously, then  tapped  his  forehead  significantly  as 
he  gazed  after  Tubbs’  retreating  figure. 

Tubbs  was  going  to  the  game.  He  was  a 
“ fan.”  At  least,  that’s  what  his  friend  Buzz- 
kins  called  him.  Buzzkins  was  a “fan,”  for 


he  said  so  himself.  He  went  to  all  the  games 
at  the  grounds,  and  he  had  invited  Tubbs  to  go 
with  him  to-day.  “ Come  on,  be  a ‘ fan.’ 

I’ve  got  two  seats.  Meet  me  at  the  A 

House,  and  we’ll  have  lunch  together.  Be  a 
‘ fan’.  ” Those  were  Buzzkins’  very  words. 
Tubbs  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  was  to 
be  a “ fan,”  but  he  wished  he  had  one  now. 
It  was  very  hot  indeed — very.  Tubbs  mopped 
his  aforesaid  noble  brow  and  fanned  himself 
with  his  straw  hat.  But  there  was  Buzzkins, 
advancing  with  beaming  countenance. 

“ Hello,  ‘ Tubby,’  old  man,  how  are  you?” 
Buzzkins  grabbed  Mr.  Tubbs’  hand  and  led 

him  across  the  street  into  the  A House. 

“ Fine  day.  Couldn’t  have  had  a better. 

There’s  nothing  to  it  but  B . They’re 

sure  of  winning.  What  ! Not  hungry?  Well 
have  some  shortcake,  ice  cream,  and  lemonade. 
It’s  on  me. 

“ B has  been  very  unfortunate  lately, 

you  know.  They’ve  lost  as  many  as  two 
games  in  succession.  Finest  team  in  the  world. 
Has  awful  hard  luck,  though.  Got  left  last 
year  in  the  race  for  the  bunting — that’s  the 
pennant,  you  know,  the  championship,”  he 
added,  as  he  noticed  a rather  blank  look  on  Mr. 
Tubbs’  face. 

“ Well,  come  on.  We’ve  got  to  hustle. 
They  run  cars  often  in  the  Subway,  though. 
Guess  we  can  get  there  somehow.” 

The  Subway  was  packed.  Hot  ! * It  took 
Tubbs  only  just  sixty-nine  seconds  to  convince 
himself  that  the  earth  was  a molten  bai.  and 
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that  only  the  outside  has  cooled,  and  the  Sub- 
way is  inside  the  cool  crust.  Buzzkins  ducked 
a sun  umbrella,  which  Tubbs  received  in  his 
right  ear,  just  as  someone  dropped  a suit-case 
on  the  platform  directly  in  front  of  him.  Some- 
one else  immediately  pushed  him  over  it.  He 
was  saved  from  falling  by  one  of  the  supporting 
pillars,  which  knocked  off  his  hat  in  the  oper- 
ation. Tubbs  grasped  at  the  hat  as  it  fell,  and 
caught  a small  boy  by  the  nose.  The  boy  re- 
monstrated by  vigorously  kicking  Tubbs  on  the 
shin,  then  dexterously  dodged  a portly  matron 
with  a baby  in  her  arms  and  three  children 
trailing  behind,  who  struck  Tubbs  amidships 
while  he  was  under  full  headway.  Tubbs  had 
never  received  a foot-ball  education,  so  he 
started  hurriedly  in  the  opposite  direction,  fol- 
lowed by  a reproachful  voice  which  declared  in 
loud  tones  that  that  was  the  third  car  she’d 
missed,  and  “ ’twas  a shame,  so  there!” 

“ I’m  very  ” — crash  — “ sorry,”  gasped 
Tubbs,  backing  off  the  platform,  down  foursteps, 
and  into  the  newstand.  “ Story?”  inquired  the 
girl.  “ Here  is  a large  assortment  at  ten  cents. 
Some  here  for  twenty-five” — but  Tubbs  was 
fighting  his  way  up  the  platform  toward  Buzz- 
kins’  excited  voice,  which  rose  far  above  the 
regular  Subway  din. 

“ Hi,  there,  ‘ Tubby,5  where  are  you  ?” 
“ Here,  coming,”  panted  Tubbs,  bursting  out 
of  the  crowd.  “ Doesn’t  look  as  if  he  were  all 
there,”  remarked  an  overdressed  dude  to  his 
equally  overdressed  companion.  But  Tubbs 
had  no  time  to  bandy  words. 

Buzzkins  had  managed  to  secure  a place  on 
the  front  seat,  and  he  was  frantically  howling 
for  Tubbs,  who  was  making  rapid  progress, 
due  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  other  men  in 
the  station  were  running  for  one  short  open-car 
and  he  was  carried  along  with  them.  At  last 
Tubbs  reached  his  goal,  signalled  Buzzkins  that 
he  was  safe,  though  not  sound,  and  started  to 
get  on  board  the  car,  which  was  almost  buried 
under  a mass  of  men. 


“ Will  you  have  a leg  or  a wing?”  inquired 
a voice  close  beside  him,  and  the  grinning  ele- 
vator boy  from  his  building  indicated  a small 
space  on  the  running  board  near  by,  and  about 
three  inches  of  handle  not  in  use,  three  seats 
further  forward.  “ Don’t  look  sad,  guv’ nor. 
I’ll  put  youse  wise  ter  a winner,”  he  said; 
“ come  ’long  wid  me.”  He  led  the  way  to 
the  rear  of  the  car,  climbed  down  onto  the  track 
and  pulled  around  the  coupling-bar.  “ Dere’s 
room  ernuf  fer  yer  feet,  if  you  don’t  come  from 
Chicago.”  “Thanks,”  said  Tubbs,  resolving 
that  elevator  boy  should  have  a fresh  green- 
back next  Christmas. 

The  boy  seated  himself  close  by  on  the  bum- 
per, took  out  a cigarette,  and  lit  up. 

They  rode  some  time  in  silence. 

“ What’s  your  name  ? ” asked  Tubbs, 
finally. 

“ Oh,  I calls  meself  Jeemes  Hennery  Clar- 
ence Simpleton,  but  de  ‘ gang  ’ calls  me 
‘ Smootch.’  My  Indian  name  is  Wah-ta-na- 
siam.” 

“ Wah-ta-na-siam,  wah-ta-na-siam,  wah-ta- 
na — here,  you  young  terror,  what  do  you  think 
I am  anyway  ? ” 

“ League  Grounds,  all  out!”  bawled  the 
conductor,  and  “ Jeems  Hennery  ” was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  crowd.  Buzzkins  appeared 
from  somewhere,  and,  seizing  T ubbs  by  the 
coat,  hustled  him  inside  the  gate.  Once  in- 
side, Tubbs  was  confronted  with  a small  army 
of  urchins,  who  all  demanded  at  once  that  he 
buy  a score  card.  One  youngster  in  particular 
caught  Tubbs’  eye,  and,  as  he  was  about  to 
part  with  a quarter  in  return  for  a wonderful 
card,  telling  the  names  of  all  the  players  and 
the  “ batting  order  ” and  a fine  pencil,  with  a 
nice  sharp  point,  the  veteran  Buzzkins  rescued 
him  just  in  time,  and  robbed  the  boy  of  his 
easy  victim. 

“ We  have  got  to  hustle  to  get  seats,”  said 
Buzzkins,  “we  want  good  ones;  I like  the  last 
row  best.  Up  there  you  have  a fence  to  lean 
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your  back  against,  but  down  lower  you  sit  on  a 
board  six  inches  wide,  with  one  foot  in  the 
pocket  of  the  fellow  in  front  and  the  other  un- 
der his  arm,  while  the  guy  behind  is  trying  to 
drive  his  knees  through  your  back-bone.  You 
don’t  notice  it  much  during  the  game,  but  the 
next  day  you  feel  as  though  you  had  been 
wrestling  with  an  elephant  and  he  had  sat  on 
you.” 

After  a little  strenuous  climbing  they  reached 
the  back  row  and  squeezed  in  between  a retired 
banker  and  a down-town  bar-tender.  Buzzkins 
immediately  entered  into  a fierce  argument  with 

the  banker,  the  later  declaring  that  F 

was  no  good,  and  the  former  as  hotly  affirming 
that  his  batting  alone  was  sufficient  to  keep  him 
on  the  team.  The  argument  was  interrupted 
by  a cheer  as  practise  began. 

Tubbs  forgot  that  he  was  slowly  but  steadily 
wasting  away  and  becoming  one  huge  drop  of 
perspiration.  He  got  up  on  his  feet  and  cheered 
every  time  anybody  caught  the  ball.  That  w'as 
all  right  as  long  as  there  was  only  one  ball  on 
the  field,  but  in  half  a minute  there  were  six  or 
seven  flying  back  and  forth,  and  Tubbs  was  as 
badly  off  as  a small  boy  at  his  first  three-ring 
circus, — trying  to  see  everything  at  once. 
Buzzkins  tried  to  keep  him  quiet,  but  Tubbs  did 
not  care  it  “ Buzzy  ” was  an  “ old  timer,”  — 
no,  sir,  Tubbs  knew  what  he  liked,  and  when 
he  saw  it  he  howled,  and  “ Buzzy  ” could  not 
stop  him  either.  But  his  neighbors  could  and 
did.  Tubbs  subsided  immediately,  if  not  before, 
when  he  received  a wadded-up  paper  bag  in  the 
eye  and  a piece  of  pop-corn  in  the  neck,  ac- 
companied by  a few  suggestions  that  he  “ hire  a 
hall,”  “take  it  away  and  bury  it,”  “tie  a 
string  to  it,”  “ duck  it,”  and  so  forth,  and  the 
information  that  he  looked  “ like  what  is  left 
after  a heavy  rain,”  that  his  face  was  “ on  up- 
sidedown,”  and  that  he  resembled  “something 
which  had  tried  to  happen,  but  lost  the 
address.” 

“ Buzzy”  advised  him  not  to  make  any  bigger 


fool  of  himself  than  Nature  had  done,  and,  all  in 
all,  it  seemed  to  poor  Tubbs  as  though  the  whole 
world  had  risen  against  him.  He  leaned  back 
against  the  fence  and  wished  he  had  never  come. 
What  did  he  know  about  baseball  ? When  he 
saw  a fine  play,  and  cheered  it,  he  was  told  to 
shut  up.  Well,  he  was  sure  of  one  thing — he 
would  never,  never,  never,  come  to  a game 
again.  “ Buzzy  ” paid  no  attention  to  him. 
“ Buzzy  ” was  busy  berating  the  banker. 
“ Home  aint  nuthin  like  this,  tra-la,”  sang 
Tubbs  mournfully  to  himself,  “home  aint 
nuthin  like  — ” a mighty  yell  drowned  his 
efforts,  and  he  saw  a whole  new  set  of  men  trot 
onto  the  field  in  uniforms  of  a different  color 
•rom  the  first  set.  They  began  to  practise  as 
he  first  set  had  done,  but  Tubbs  refused  to 
watch.  He  was  sulky.  He  was  almost  glad 
when  a man  turned  around  and  told  Buzzkins  to 
“ cut  the  rag-fest.” 

Buzzkins  made  a verv  vulgar  remark  in  reply, 
and  the  banker  refused  to  argue  further,  but  de- 
voted the  rest  of  h is  time  to  staring  at  the  fellow 
in  front.  Buzzkins  looked  at  the  field,  then 
told  Tubbs  to  watch,  as  the  game  was  about  to 
begin.  Tubbs  forgot  his  mental  resolution  not 
to  watch  the  game  in  his  curiosity  to  see  what 
they  would  do. 

During  the  first  inning  the  visiting  team  scored 
one  run,  and  in  the  next  inning  B man- 

aged to  do  the  same.  In  the  third  inning 
Tubbs  was  beginning  to  understand  the  game, 
and  he  couid  predict  that  the  crowd  would 
cheer  about  every  other  time  they  did  so. 
Buzzkins  told  him  that  he  was  learningfinely,  and 
'Tubbs  began  to  think  that  baseball  was  a rather 
interesting  game,  after  all.  His  interest  increased 
as  the  game  went  on,  and  as  it  neared  the  end 
he  grew  more  and  more  excited.  When  the 
opposing  team  came  to  bat  in  the  eighth  inning 
the  score  stood  sixteen  to  one  against  them,  but 
by  hard  work  and  clever  base-running  they 
managed  to  make  nine  runs. 

“ Say,  I’ll  bet  you  the  ‘Willies’  win,”  rq- 
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marked  the  bartender, suddenly  turning  to  Tubbs. 

“ ‘Forty-six’,  they  haven’t  a ‘look  in’,” 
replied  “ Tubby,”  with  all  the  ease  of  an  old 
expert  user  of  slang,  though  he  had  never  heard 
either  expression  before  that  day. 

“ No  ‘kidding’, — even  money  that  B 

gets  ‘pushed  overboard’.” 

“I’m  ‘on’,”  said  Tubbs,  “make  it  a 
‘tener’.” 

“ Done,  and  your  friend  can  hold  the 
‘filthy’.” 

As  the  result  of  the  foregoing  somewhat  ob- 
scure conversation  Buzzkins  became  the  tem- 
porary guardian  of  one  ten  dollar  bill  and  two 
“ fives,”  and  Tubbs  became  a “ fan.”  All 
the  scorn,  all  the  occasional  yawning,  all  the 
complaining  about  the  heat  vanished  as  if  by 
magic.  No  longer  was  he  a mere  spectator, — 
he  was  now  a full-fledged  speculator,  with  every 
nerve  tingling  and  with  all  his  senses  keenly  on 
the  alert.  He  watched  that  game  as  a cat  does 
a mouse.  He  glared  at  the  opposing  players  as 
if  they  were  his  bitterest  enemies;  he  was  as 

fondly  anxious  over  the  welfare  of  the  B 

as  though  they  were  his  own  children;  he  gazed 
at  the  umpire  as  though  that  official  had  serious 
designs  on  his  life;  and  through  it  all  he  never 
took  his  eyes  from  the  ball. 

As  the  teams  changed  places  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  inning,  he  called  the  “ ice-cold 
drinks”  bov  and  drank  the  contents  of  a bottle 

down  at  one  gulp.  The  B s trotted 

confidently  onto  the  field,  for  they  had  a five-run 
lead  and  they  felt  it  was  “all  over  but  the  shout- 
ing.” The  Willies  came  to  the  bat  prepared 
to  do  their  best,  though  their  chance  of  winning 
seemed  very  small. 

A single,  a base  on  balls,  a sacrifice,  a double, 
a man  hit,  a wild  throw,  then  a fly  dropped  in  the 
outfield,  an  out,  and  a badly  bounding  grounder 
which  passed  two  players — such  was  the  story 
of  the  “ Willies”  six  runs.  Their  next  batter 
struck  out  and  the  B s came  in  from  the 


a sacrifice,  an  error,  and  B had  men  on 

first  and  third  with  but  one  out.  The  next 
man  hit  a weak  flv,  and  the  crowd  began  to  yell 
with  all  its  might.  The  next  batter  made  a 
mighty  swing  and  hit  the  ball  with  the  lower 
edge  of  his  bat.  It  bounded  up  to  the  pitcher, 
who  threw  it  home  to  catch  the  man  sliding 
from  third.  There  was  a cloud  of  dust,  a wild 
mix-up  of  catcher  and  base-runner  and  the 
umpire  shouted  . . . “ Out.” 

Tubbs  got  up  on  his  feet,  and  his  face  grew 
purple  with  rage.  He  opened  his  mouth  to 
deliver  his  public  and  private  opinion  of  um- 
pires in  general  and  of  this  umpire  in  particu- 
lar, when  there  was  a swish,  and  a bucketful 
of  ice  cold  water  descended  on  his  head  and 
his  shoulders,  ran  down  his  neck,  and  dripped 
off  his  nose. 

Tubbs  never  said  a word.  He  simply 
flapped  down  on  that  seat  and  laid  there.  The 
combination  of  internal  heat  and  external  cold 
was  too  much  for  him.  Buzzkins  got  a car- 
riage and  took  him  home,  declaring  fervently 
to  himself  all  the  way  to  Tubbs’  house  that  he 
would  never  take  a “ greeny  ” to  a ball  game 
again. 

* * * 

“ Oughter  seen  the  way  Jim  and  I — Jim’s 
tonic  boy  over  ter  the  ‘ Avenue,’ — you  jest 
oughter  seen  the  way  Jim  and  I soused  an  old 
‘ geezer  ’ that  has  an  office  in  dis  building,  at 
the  game,  Saturday,”  said  the  elevator  boy  to 
his  crony  as  they  were  talking  together  on 
Monday  morning.  “ Gee,  here  he  comes 
now,”  he  added,  as  he  spied  1 ubbs’  rotund 
form  coming  in  the  door.  “ Here’s  some 
fun,”  and  he  winked  mischievously. 

“ Well,  did  you  bet  on  the  ‘ Bean-Eaters,’ 
Saturday?”  he  inquired,  turning  with  a 
friendly  grin,  as  Tubbs  entered  the  car. 

“ No,”  said  Tubbs,  sadly,  “ I bet  on  the 
‘ Has-beens’,”  and  the  elevator  disappeared  up 
the  shaft  as  the  boy  fell  in  a dead  taint. 

C.  J.  G.,  ’06. 


field  with  determination  on  their  faces.  A hit 
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THE  FRESHMAN 

III. 


THE  Freshman  never  quite  realized  until 
this  year  what  Spring  could  be.  The 
college  town  added  the  final  touch  of 
perfection.  The  “ Stein  Song  ” has  always 
been  popular,  but  it  has  always  been  dearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  college  man,  and  now  the 
Freshman  sees  the  reason  — only  a college  man 
can  fully  appreciate  its  spirit.  When  the  sky 
is  blue  overhead  and  the  campus  is  green  under- 
foot and  when  there  seems  not  a care  in  the 
world,  what  man  does  not  feel  the  eager  thrill 
of  the  returning  Spring  leap  in  his  veins  ! 

The  sober  college  town  is  awakened  to  new 
life,  its  winter  gravity  forgotten.  All  day  the 
campus  is  alive  with  fellows  playing  ball  or 
resting  under  the  trees.  The  Seniors  begin  to 
march  to  Sunday  vespers  in  cap  and  gown. 

College  tasks  seem  lighter  ; college  life  more 
attractive,  and  of  all  this  care-free  existence  the 
evenings  are  the  pleasantest  part.  Then  the 
life  of  the  college  seems  to  centre  around  the 
campus.  With  the  sky  aglow  behind  Tuck 
and  Sanborn  House  and  the  air  cool  and  still, 
the  Seniors  gather  on  the  Senior  fence  across 
the  campus  to  sing  the  old  college  songs. 
From  the  open  windows  comes  the  tum-tuming 
of  guitars.  The  fellows,  tired  with  the  long 
afternoon  of  tennis  or  baseball  or  swimming  or 
canoeing,  form  in  groups  under  the  trees  or  in 
the  dormitory  rooms  which  face  campusward. 
Talk  drifts  carelessly  from  subject  to  subject. 
If  such  companionship  was  pleasant  before  a 
winter  fire,  how  much  pleasanter  is  it  these 
long,  quiet  evenings.  One  forgets  his  work, 
almost  forgets  that  there  ever  was  any  work. 

This  companionship  of  college  men  is  one 
of  the  most  broadening  influences  in  college 
life,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable,  for  it  cannot 
be  had  elsewhere.  Yet,  during  this  season, 
when  all  save  such  companionship  is  forgotten, 


each  man  should  still  feel  his  responsibilities. 
Some  men  come  to  college  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  idling  away  four  years  ; “their  hardest 
task  is  to  keep  their  pipes  lighted.”  They 
spend  their  time  loafing  from  the  room  of  one 
friend  to  that  of  another,  dreaming  away  hour 
after  hour  and  day  after  day  in  a haze  of  to- 
bacco smoke.  College  for  them  is  a selfish 
waste,  and  has  even  very  possibly  crippled  their 
future  usefulness. 

After  all,  the  reason  that  men  come  to  col- 
lege is  that  they  wish  to  receive  a training 
which  will  broaden  them,  increase  their  useful- 
ness and  efficiency,  and  they  can  hardly  receive 
this  training  unless  they  give  some  attention  to 
the  college  curriculum.  High  school  men  have 
the  idea  that  to  be  caught  studying  in  college  is 
to  be  ostracised  on  the  spot.  College  men, 
however,  are  as  apt  to  brand  a man  who  en- 
tirely neglects  his  studies  a fool  as  to  hail  him  a 
good  fellow,  other  things  being  equal.  It  is 
true,  too,  as  the  Freshman  read  a few  days  ago, 
that  the  less  work  a man  does  in  preparatory 
school  the  harder  he  will  be  obliged  to  work  in 
college  ; that  the  less  work  he  does  in  college 
the  more  work  he  is  storing  up  for  himself  in 
professional  or  business  life. 

The  Freshman  is  not  speaking  of  the  curric- 
ulum alone,  however.  The  curriculum  is  but 
a part  of  the  college  course,  and  the  man  who 
can  find  time  only  to  “ grind  ” shows  himself 
very  narrow  and  pitable.  The  four  years  spent 
in  college  are  the  four  most  flexible  years  of  a 
man’s  life,  the  four  years  when  he  is  freest  to 
develop.  If  he  would  get  the  most  from  them 
he  must  make  his  interests  broad  and  widely 
diversified. 

Of  course,  when  he  first  enters  college,  he 
will  find  much  of  the  life  new  and  strange  to 
him,  and  he  will  need  more  or  less  time  to  ad- 
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just  nimself  to  it.  Once  adjusted,  however,  he 
ought  at  once  to  interest  himself  in  some  one  of 
the  many  college  activities  and  to  identify  him- 
self with  it.  Many  ambitious  men  put  off  all 
definite  action  from  year  to  year  until  they  find 
themselves  almost  on  the  eve  of  graduation. 
“ The  only  way  to  begin  is  to  begin.” 

Every  man  should  make  a quiet,  determined 
try  for  some  athletic  team.  Even  if,  at  the 
end  of  his  four  years  he  has  not  made  the  team, 
he  has  received  much  substantial  benefit  from 
his  work. 

In  the  matter  of  private  reading,  many  men 
neglect  their  opportunities.  The  Freshman 


has  been  much  surprised  at  the  small  number 
of  men  who  do  any  extensive  or  systematic 
reading  in  college.  It  seems  a pity  that  men 
should  not  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities, 
both  in  time  and  material,  as  they  may  never 
have  in  their  business  or  professional  lives. 

To  put  the  substance  of  all  this  harangue  in 
a few  v' ords,  if  a man  makes  an  earnest  en- 
deavor to  do  something  for  his  college,  if  he  is 
interested  in  his  work  and  in  the  life  around 
him,  if  he  is  sincere  with  himself  and  with  his 
fellows,  he  is  getting  the  best  out  of  his  college 
course. 


The  Mystery 


THE  town  of  Brampton-Downs  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  for,  during 
the  night.  Squire  Mackav,  its  leading 
citizen,  had  died  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances. 

Brampton-Downs  was  not  a populous  town  ; 
it  contained  no  large  factories,  and  its  citizens 
were  chiefly  farmers  or  mechanics,  who  worked 
in  the  neighboring  villages.  In  this  town,  John 
Mackay,  familiarly  known  as  “ Squire,”  had 
lived  from  childhood.  His  father  had  amassed 
a great  fortune,  which  had  passed,  at  his  death, 
to  the  “Squire.”  This  had  enabled  him  to 
travel  extensively  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  he  had  finally  settled  down  in  his  old 
birthplace  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
peace  and  quiet. 

The  townspeople  spoke  of  him  as  having 
some  “ mighty  curi’us  habits,”  and  “ being 
pretty  hard  to  suit.”  For  hadn’t  he  brought 
home  with  him  from  his  travels  a dark-skinned 
fellow  called  “ Bob,”  as  a servant  ? “ As  if,” 

as  one  of  the  town  loungers  said,  “ he  could 
not  find  servants  enough  in  Brampton-Downs.  ” 


Brampton-Downs 


Though  “ Bob  ” mingled  freely  with  the 
townspeople,  yet  not  much  was  known  about 
him.  The  other  feature  of  the  “ Squire’s  ” 
household  was  his  coachman.  This  man  was 
the  terror  of  all  the  young  people,  and  even  the 
older  folks  considered  him  a dangerous  man. 
He  was  brutal,  ugly,  and  a terrible  drunkard. 

The  “ Squire's  ” body  had  been  found  by 
his  valet  when  he  went  to  call  him  in  the 
morning.  As  is  customary  in  cases  of  sudden 
death,  a coroner’s  jury  was  called  at  once.  It 
had  reported,  with  the  aid  of  the  town  doctor 
that  the  “ Squire”  had  died  of  poison,  admin- 
istered to  him  by  party  or  parties  unknown. 

The  police  had  been  put  on  the  case,  and  a 
large  reward  offered  for  the  poisoner.  The 
local  police,  on  asking  the  state  force  for  assist- 
ance, had  received  notice  that  a detective  would 
be  dispatched  at  once. 

The  detective  sent  by  the  state  authorities 
was  an  old  and  skilled  officer.  His  first  act, 
on  arriving  at  Brampton-Downs,  was  to  put 
the  “ Squire’s  ” house  under  guard.  His  in- 
spection of  the  premises  revealed  nothing  star- 
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tling  to  his  fellow-searchers.  What  Robert 
Kimball  — for  that  was  the  detective’s  name- 
found,  he  told  no  one.  To  be  sure  they  found 
the  place,  especially  the  servant’s  quarters,  in  a 
bad  state  of  repair.  “ Bob’s”  room,  in  par- 
ticular, was  sadly  in  need  of  new  wall-paper, 
the  original  covering  having  been  torn  off  in 
great  strips.  Nearly  all  the  windows  were 
broken  and  patched  with  paper. 

The  town  police  now  came  forward  with  a 
most  startling  piece  of  evidence,  and  as  a result 
the  coachman  was  arrested.  A pharmacist  in 
a near-by  town,  happening  to  hear  of  the  mur- 
der, and  suspecting  that  he  might  be  able  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  mystery,  visited  Bramp- 
ton-Downs.  When  he  saw  the  coachman  he 
immediately  identified  him  as  the  man  to  whom 
he  had  sold  some  chloroform  two  days  before 
the  crime.  The  coachman  stoutly  proclaimed 
his  innocence,  but  the  facts  that  he  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  “Squire,”  and  that  he  had 
purchased  the  poison,  were  too  convincing  to 
be  overcome  by  the  story  that  he  had  purchased 
the  chloroform  with  the  intention  of  putting  his 
dog  out  of  pain,  as  it  was  getting  too  old  and 
feeble  to  be  useful. 

Kimball  was  not  much  disturbed  by  the 
achievements  of  the  village  police,  and,  as  he 
was  a man  of  few  words,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  his  silence.  He  seemed,  moreover,  to 
be  inclined  to  believe  the  coachman’s  story. 
The  fact  that  the  bottle  of  chloroform  was  lost 
did  not  lessen  his  belief  a particle.  Thus  the 
case  stood,  when  one  day  Kimball  created  a 
great  sensation  by  ordering  the  arrest  of 
“ Bob.” 

The  valet  made  a hard  battle  when  he  saw 
that  the  officers  were  coming  to  take  him,  and 


had  only  been  overpowered  after  inflicting 
numerous  injuries  on  his  captors.  He  was  ex- 
amined by  the  magistrate  but  refused  to  say  a 
word  until  Kimball  should  give  his  testimony. 
The  main  question  in  the  hearing  was  the 
poison,  “ Where  had  it  been  procured?” 
No  one  could  be  found  who  had  sold  the  valet 
any  poison  or  drug.  In  answer  to  this  question 
Kimball  took  from  his  pocket  a small  bottle 
containing  some  pale  green  fluid.  Walking 
over  to  the  coroner,  he  handed  it  to  him,  at 
the  same  time  asking  him  (o  testify  as  to  its 
power.  The  latter,  after  examing  the  liquid, 
admitted  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it.  Then 
Kimball  had  the  coachman’s  dog  brought  in, 
and,  opening  the  bottle,  placed  some  of  its  con- 
tents on  the  suffering  animal’s  tongue.  The 
result  was  slow,  but  at  the  end  of  twenty  min- 
utes the  dog  was  dead.  Then  Kimball  step- 
ping forward  said,  “ Gentlemen,  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  the  cheaper  grades  of  wall 
paper  contain  a considerable  amount  of  arsenic, 
a slow,  but  deadly  poison.  This  poison  wras 
obtained  by  a chemical  process,  from  the  paper 
torn  from  the  wall  of  the  valet’s  room.” 

This  statement  could  not  be  denied.  Even 
if  some  one  had  questioned  it,  the  prisoner’s 
face,  during  the  detective’s  testimony,  would 
have  convicted  him. 

Later,  the  valet  confessed  that,  having  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  “ Squire,”  who  had  caught 
him  stealing,  he  had  plotted  this  revenge. 
The  device  for  getting  the  poison  he  had 
learned  from  his  former  master,  who  was  a 
chemist.  Needless  to  say,  he  was  convicted 
and  paid  the  penalty. 

J.  A.  F„  ’07. 


NOTES 


R.  M.  Green,  ’98,  was  chosen  to  read  an  Mr.  Barker,  of  the  recently  appointed  Ex- 
article on  “ Modern  Ideals  in  Medicine”  at  cise  Commission,  is  a Latin  School  graduate  of 
H arvard  Commencement.  the  class  of ’77. 
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A FEW  days  ago  we  heard  a very  inter- 
esting lecture  on  the  use  of  slang. 
Most  of  us  laugh  when  we  are  told 
not  to  use  slang,  but  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
consider  the  matter  seriously.  We  who  have 
studied  the  classics  know  that  all  slang  does  not 
come  from  objectionable  places,  such  as  the 
haunts  of  crime.  Perhaps  an  expression,  as 
we  use  it,  does  not  imply  any  of  the  original 
evil  of  its  meaning.  The  important  considera- 
tion for  us  is,  that  the  usage  is  getting  too  strong 
a hold  on  our  every-day  speech.  We  should 
be  astonished  if  we  were  to  realize  how  often 
slang  slips  through  our  lips  without  our  know- 
ledge. It  is  here  that  the  danger  lies.  We 
rely  on  slang  too  much,  and,  unless  we  take 
care,  we  shall  soon  find  it  impossible  readily 
to  express  our  feelings  without  its  aid.  Our 
vocabularies  will  become  reduced  to  such  words 
as  “ punky  ” and  “ corker  ” ; and  all  our 
priceless  training  in  the  accurate  meanings  and 
uses  of  words  will  have  been  wasted. 

Some  people  advance  the  argument  in  de- 
fence of  slang,  that,  what  was  formerly  vulgar, 
has  become  interwoven  with  our  language,  and 
is  now  considered  most  proper.  Since  history 
repeats  itself,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
our  slang  may  be  classic  English  in  zoc6  ; but 
let  us  wait  until  2006  before  we  make  too  free 
use  of  it. 


The  great  value  of  history  is  admitted  by 
every  one,  and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  “ we  want 
some  more.”  I think  we  all  agree  that  the 
history  course  in  the  Latin  School  is  less  thor- 
ough than  any  other  of  our  courses.  By 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  both  master  and 
pupils,  we  learn  the  events  of  history  fairly 
well  ; but  the  most  important  part  of  history, 
its  relation  to  mankind,  we  touch  but  very 
lightly.  There  is  but  one  excuse  for  this  : lack 
of  time.  We  have  only  two  hours  a week  of 
history.  At  best,  this  means  but  eighty  recita- 
tions a year.  Compare  this  with  two  hundred 
recitations  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Besides,  our 
eighty  recitations  are  divided  between  Roman 
and  Greek  history.  One  hour  more  a week 
would  remedy  the  condition.  If  one  hour  a 
week  were  taken  from  our  Latin,  we  might 
miss  two  books  of  Virgil  ; but  perhaps  we 
should  be  well  enough  prepared  in  Latin  and 
the  time  would  materially  benefit  our  history. 

The  Register  wishes  to  apologize  for  the 
omission  of  J.  P.  Hadley’s  name  in  the  account 
of  Prize  Drill,  published  last  month.  Hadley 
was  awarded  the  prize  for  excellence  in  drum- 
ming. 
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It  is  a common  habit  among  us  to  regard  the 
ancients  with  great  envy.  We  tell  ourselves 
what  great  men  we  would  have  been  had  we 
lived  in  the  time  of  Homer.  We  imagine  our- 
selves taking  part  in  Anabasis  or  opposing  Peri- 
cles in  the  Ecclesia.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  dissatisfied  with  our  lot.  Our 
own  modern  day  is  as  interesting  as  the  davs  of 
Philip  or  Augustus.  Our  heroes  and  poets  are 
nearly  as  talented  as  theirs.  If  Washington  or 
Tennyson  were  pictured  with  half  the  myths 
with  which  the  Greeks  usually  emblazoned  the 
lives  of  their  heroes,  we  should  not  recognize 
them.  When  we  closely  examine  the  most 
celebrated  wars  of  ancient  times,  they  are  dull 
compared  with  such  struggles  as  our  Revolution 
and  Civil  War.  The  trouble  is  that  we  are  too 
familiar  with  the  things  that  are  going  on  about 
us,  and  we  have  no  Homer  or  Virgil  to  ideal- 
ize them  for  us.  We  may  say  that  we  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  corruption  of  to-day.  There 
was  just  as  much  corruption  in  classic  times, 
but  the  people  were  too  proud  to  admit  it. 
Think  of  the  material  Homer  would  have  found 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  or  the  recent  San 
Francisco  disaster.  The  labor  question  is  just 
as  great  as  any  social  problem  Ctesar  ever 
solved  ; and  it  is  much  more  important  to  us, 
because  we  have  to  solve  it  and  not  Ctesar. 

Artistic  and  romantic  superiority  is  the  only 
place  where  they  surpass  us.  If  we  think  our 
age  is  too  commercial  we  can  build  Parthenons 
and  write  Eclogues  and  so  help  the  artistic  side 
of  our  life.  Therefore  let  us  realize  that  great 


things  are  being  done,  and  that  we  have  even 
better  opportunities  than  Pericles  or  Homer, 
because  we  have  thier  mistakes  to  profit  by  and 
their  work  for  models. 

Jfi 

ON  May  z the  Class  of  1 89 1 held  its 
biennial  dinner  at  Young’s  Hotel. 
There  were  fifteen  members  present, 
including  some  of  the  foremost  professional  men 
of  Greater  Boston.  The  dinner  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Dorsey,  Mr.  H.  H.  Yeames, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Grinnell.  The  evening  was 
passed  with  reminiscences  and  music.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  an  outing  around  Boston  some- 
time during  the  summer. 

This  is  a good  example,  especially  now, 
when  the  first  class  is  about  to  leave  the  school, 
and  it  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  classes 
past,  and  to  come.  Schoolmates  should  not 
separate  forever  on  leaving  the  school.  Some 
of  the  friendships  formed  here  are  kept  up  ; but 
the  majority  of  them  become  happy  remem- 
brances after  a few  years  apart.  This  coming 
together  every  year  renews  old  friendships,  and 
gives  boundless  delight  to  those  participating. 
We  hope  that  we  shall  hear  much  oftener  of 
such  gatherings  of  those  who  have  not  forgotten 
their  old  school. 

J- 

Apology  is  a’so  due  R.  W.  Gray,  whose 
last  initial  was  omitted  at  the  end  of  his  story 
in  the  Register  of  last  month. 

(I.  G.  O’G. ) 


NOTES 


A.  G.  Grant,  ’00,  won  second  in  the  pole 
vault  in  the  Harvard-Yale  meet. 

C.  P.  Howard,  ’05,  won  the  mile  run  and 
L.  J.  Freedman,  ’04,  won  the  broad  jump  at 
the  Harvard  Field  Day. 


W.  W.  Fenn,  ’80,  was  one  of  the  judges 
at  the  competition  for  Commencement  at  Har- 
vard. 

L.  T.  Wallis,  ’01,  is  teaching  school  in 
Connecticut. 
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A SAGE  once  said,  “ Some  men  are  born 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them.”  Now,  Cassar  was  one  of  the  people 
that  achieve  greatness.  He  had  to  learn  how 
to  walk  and  he  had  to  cut  his  teeth  like  any 
other  Roman  baby  at  the  time  ; in  fact,  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  him  when  he 
was  born,  except,  as  his  father  said,  that  he 
had  a louder  voice  than  any  other  two  children 
in  Rome.  But  as  he  grew  older  he  acquired 
greatness.  Every  time  he  got  hold  of  any 
greatness  he  held  right  on  to  it.  He  did  not 
waste  it  as  any  other  person  would  have  done, 
but  he  put  it  away  for  some  future  use,  saying, 
“ Every  little  helps.”  In  this  manner  he  ac- 
cumulated a large  amount  of  greatness  ; so 
much,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had 
more  greatness  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  of  such  fine  quality  that  it 
has  lasted  to  the  present  day,  though  I do  not 
think  it  will  last  much  longer,  for  it  is  pretty 
well  worn  out,  and  frayed  at  the  edges. 

When  Ctesar  got  to  be  a young  man  he 
chose  politics  for  a profession,  because  it  was 
the  easiest  way  for  a man  to  rise  in  Rome  at 
that  time.  He  had  “pull”  with  Pompey, 
who  was  then  Mayor  of  Rome,  and  he  got  a 
commission  in  the  army.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed as  war-correspondent  on  the  Rome 
Journal.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  military 
life  for  this  paper,  but  as  the  editor  did  not 
have  space  in  the  paper  for  it  C^sar  published 
it  himself  and  called  it  “ Caesar’s  Commenta- 
ries.” It  made  the  “hit”  of  the  season  and 
was  considered  the  most  popular  piece  of  fiction 
that  had  appeared  in  Rome  for  many  a day. 
After  this  Caesar  became  an  orator.  He  used 
to  give  a monologue  at  the  Sunday  Night  Con- 
certs in  the  Colosseum  and  it  was  here  that  his 
wonderful  ability  to  make  people  believe  that 
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he  was  somebody  of  importance  was  first  no- 
ticed. 

After  a while,  when  Pompey  saw  that  Caesar 
was  sure  to  succeed,  he  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  Cssar  was  one  of  the  family  now, 
so  Pompey  explained  to  him  all  the  fine  points 
of  politics,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  support  his  wife,  Pompey  gave  Caesar  one- 
third  of  the  world.  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Cras- 
sus  now  owned  the  world.  They  formed  the 
first  trust  and  called  it  the  “Triumvirate.” 
Pretty  soon  Crassus  died,  so  Pompey  and  Caesar 
owned  the  world  between  them.  Then,  of 
course,  they  quarrelled,  and,  not  long  after, 
Caesar  declared  war  on  Pompey.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  have  a crown  made  to  or- 
der so  that,  when  he  had  beaten  Pompey,  and 
was  the  ruler  of  Rome,  he  would  not  have  to 
wait  to  have  his  crown  made.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  that  the  arrangements  for  making  the 
crown  were  under  way  he  said,  “ The  die  is 
cast.”  Then  he  proceeded  against  Pompey. 
Now,  all  Caesar’s  soldiers  while  they  were  at 
the  Rome  Latin  School,  had  taken  military 
drill,  and  it  so  happened  that  Pompey’s  men 
were  mostly  non-drillers.  Therefore  Ctesar 
won  an  easy  victory  and  became  the  “ chief 
thing  ” in  Rome.  He  now  owned  the  world. 

Among  Cssar’s  friends  was  one  Brutus. 
One  day,  while  riding  down  to  City  Hall, 
CsBSar  made  Brutus  pay  the  car-fares.  Brutus 
got  angry  at  this  and  swore  vengeance.  Two 
days  later,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men,  Brutus,  with  several  companions,  jumped 
on  Cassar  and  they  commenced  to  carve  him  up 
with  their  daggers.  This  did  not  seem  to 
please  Cassar  very  much,  for,  drawing  out  his 
sword,  he  began  to  remonstrate  with  them. 
He  was  succeeding  pretty  well  against  those  in 
front,  when  suddenly  he  felt  some  other  dag- 
gers getting  in  their  work  on  his  back.  Turn- 
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ing  around,  he  saw  another  crowd  of  assassins, 
and  he  was  so  surprised  that  he  said,  “ And 
you,  too,  you  brutes  ? ” Then,  the  stenogra- 
pher, whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a record  of  all 
little  incidents  like  this,  misunderstanding  him, 
wrote  “ And  you  too,  Brutus.”  For  this 
reason  all  historians  blame  Brutus  lor  killing 
Ctesar,  though  in  reality  he  had  no  more  to  say 
about  it  than  any  one  else. 

When  Caesar  saw  that  he  did  not  have  a 
ghost  of  a chance  to  save  his  life,  he  threw  the 
end  of  his  toga  over  his  head  and  became  a ghost 


himself.  Then  the  band  of  cut-throats  went 
out  and  told  the  people  that  they  were  heroes 
for  killing  Ctesar  ; but  Mark  Anthony,  Caesar’s 
friend,  made  a speech  in  which  he  said  that  the 
murderers  were  “ ail  honorable  men.”  Then 
the  people  said  that  if  killing  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  city  made  the  murderers  “ heroes  ” 
and  “ honorable  men,”  they  themselves  might 
as  well  be  “ heroes  ” and  “ honorable  men,” 
and,  to  become  such,  they  killed  Brutus  and  his 
following.  Then  they  buried  Ctesar. 

F.  G.  G.,  ’08. 


BASE  B ALL 


THOUGH  the  base  ball  team  has  lost  its 
first  two  League  games,  yet  it  has  made 
a very  good  showing,  having  won  five 
games  out  of  the  ten  played,  and  having  de- 
feated Groton,  an  almost  unheard  of  event. 
Unfortunately  the  two  League  games  played 
have  been  the  hardest  games  of  the  season, 
while  the  League  games  to  be  played,  Brighton 
High,  Dorchester  High,  and  Mechanics  Arts, 
are  regarded  as  easier.  The  team  has  com- 
pletely outclassed  last  year’s  team  in  every  re- 
spect, thus  proving  the  necessity  of  having  a 
coach  to  show  what  real  base  ball  is. 

On  April  1 1 the  team  opened  its  schedule 
by  defeating  Adams  Academy,  8—4.  The 
whole  team  fielded  well,  while  Mansfield, 
Sheehan,  and  Sweetser  did  the  batting. 

The  Latin  School  won  its  second  game  by 
winning  over  Salem  High,  9—8.  The  Latin 
School  showed  the  effect  of  practice,  making 
16  hits. 

April  25  we  met  our  first  defeat  of  the  season 
at  the  hands  of  the  B.  C.  “ Prep.”  It  was 
a very  poor  day  for  base  ball,  a raw  wind 
blowing  across  the  diamond  throughout  the 
whole  game.  For  B.  C.  “ Prep.”  Foley 
pitched  a fine  game,  and  for  the  Latin  School, 


Reardon,  Loughlin,  and  Sheehan  played  well. 

April  28  we  defeated  Groton  in  a close  game 
by  the  score  of  12-10.  The  game  was  a bat- 
ting feat  for  each  team,  with  Latin  School  hav- 
ing a little  the  better  of  it.  With  the  score 
9-8  against  us  in  the  ninth  inning,  a victory 
was  batted  out,  Sheehan  taking  the  greatest 
part  in  it.  With  the  bases  full  and  two  out, 
Sheehan  hit  a cracking  three-bagger  and  was 
himself  sent  home  a moment  later  by  Sweetser, 
who  made  his  fourth  consecutive  hit. 

Reardon,  Sheehan,  Sweetser,  and  Mansfield 
played  well  for  the  Latin  School. 

May  1 we  were  defeated  in  a six-inning 
practice  game  by  the  Tech  Sophomores,  though 
we  led  5-3  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  inning. 

May  8 we  played  our  first  League  game  and 
were  defeated  by  the  English  High,  8-0,  since 
Bidwell  pitched  a fine  game,  making  fourteen 
strike-outs  and  allowing  only  three  hits  and  re- 
ceiving errorless  support. 

In  the  first  inning  E.  H.  S.  scored  five  runs, 
but  with  the  exception  of  that  inning,  we 
played  afgood  game,  though  at  no  time,  except 
the  ninth  inning,  when  we  had  three  men  on 
bases  with  one  out,  were  we  able  to  come  near 
scoring. 
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Reardon,  Laughlin  and  Sheehan  excelled  for 
us. 
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Earned  runs,  E.  H.  S.,  2.  Two-base  hit, 
Parle.  First  on  balls,  by  Bidwell,  3;  Reardon,  6. 
Struck  out  by,  Bidwell,  14  ; Reardon,  7. 
Left  on  bases,  E.  H.  S.,  9 ; B.  L.  S.,  6. 
Double  play,  Laughlin  to  Fish.  Passed  balls. 
Fish,  4.  Umpire,  Murphy.  Time,  2 hours. 

On  Friday,  May  1 I,  we  lost  a close  game 
to  the  Newton  H igh  by  the  score  of  6-2, 
though  the  Latin  School  led  1— o up  to  the 
seventh  inning,  when  Newton  scored  her  six 
runs.  Porter  and  Flobart  played  well  for 


Newton,  and  Sweetser  and  Sheehan  excelled 
for  the  Latin  School. 

The  Latin  School  easily  defeated  East  Bos- 
ton High  13—3,  May  14,  batting  and  running 
bases  almost  at  will.  Regan,  Sheehan,  Sweet- 
ser, and  Kennedy  all  batted  well,  while  Fish 
caught  a fine  game. 

Wednesday,  May  16,  we  lost  our  second 
League  game  to  the  South  Boston  High,  6—0, 
mainly  through  the  fine  pitching  of  Butler,  who 
struck  out  thirteen  men  and  gave  but  three  hits. 
Reardon  pitched  finely  for  us,  and,  had  he  had 
any  support  at  the  bat,  would  have  won,  but 
Butler  had  such  speed  and  curves,  together 
with  good  control,  that  the  Latin  School  could 
not  get  hits  when  hits  meant  runs. 


T ENNIS 


IN  the  Harvard  Interscholastic  Tennis 
Tournament,  Saturday,  May  5,  our  tennis 
team,  though  meeting  with  the  most  un- 
favorable drawings,  succeeded  in  winning  fifth 
place  with  eight  points,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  had  probably  the  strongest  team  en- 
tered. Daly,  Murphy,  Crosbie,  and  Wende- 
muth  all  met  fine  players  the  first  round  and 
were  defeated.  The  points  for  the  school 
championship  were  : Volkman,  14  ; Newton 
High,  12  ; Stone’s,  12  ; Andover,  9 ; Boston 
Latin,  8 ; Rindge  Manual,  2 ; Exeter,  1 ; 
Dedham  High,  o. 

The  first  match  in  the  Boston  Interscholastic 


Tennis  League  was  played  April  28  against 
Volkman,  who  later  won  the  Harvard  Iterscho- 
lastic,  and  we  won  by  the  score  of  3—2. 

The  Latin  School  won  its  second  victory  in 
the  Tennis  League  by  defeating  the  Rindge 
Manual  by  the  score  of  4—1.  Sweetser  and 
Adams  easily  won  their  singles  and  together 
won  the  doubles,  though  Crane  was  defeated 
in  a close  match. 

Hules  Kalamou  : calamity  howler. 

H.  A.  Minton,  ’99,  and  D.  D.  Kearns 
were  among  the  Boston  architects  chosen  to  aid 
San  Francisco. 


DO  YOU  WEAR  THE 

86  Summer  Street 

78  Hanover  Street 


Bouve-Sterling  Shoe  $2.75 


13  Water  Street 
BOSTON 


1 Tremont  Row 
14  Spring  Lane 


■«-*  FOWNES ! 


THAT’S  ALL  YOU 
NEED  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  A GLOVE 
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NOTES 


Heard  in  Room  14  : “What  did  the  Second 
Saminite  War  result  in  ? ” 

“ Peace.” 

V astis  cum  viribus  effert  ora  Dares. 

“ Dares  opens  his  mouth  with  all  his 

might.” 

Churchward,  of  Class  II.,  has  been  elected 
captain  of  next  year’s  basket  ball  team,  and  we 


feel  sure  the  term  will  be  successful  under  his 
leadership,  as  he  has  Fish,  Shore,  and  Kenedy, 
all  of  last  year’s  team,  to  support  him. 

Svveetser  was  elected  president  of  the  Boston 
Interscholastic  Tennis  League,  of  which  the 
championship  banner  for  1905  now  hangs  in 
our  corridor,  though  some  do  not  even  know 
we  belong  to  such  a league. 


SCOTT  & COMPANY 

Are  supplying  Preparatory  School  and  College  Men  with  the  right  kind  of  CLOTHES.  What- 
ever we  offer  for  sale  has  the  “HALL  MARK’’  of  quality  and  style.  Correct  as  the  highest 
priced  tailor  can  make  them,  and  at  a big  saving  of  time  and  money. 


375  WASHINGTON  STREEN,  BOSTON 
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STRAWS 
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VOGUE ! 
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BANDS 

For  YOUR 

HATS 


FLANNEL  and 
PONGEE 


SHIRTS 


With  the  new  attached,  or  the  detachable 
collars.  Particularly  adapted 
for  young  men 


CHAMBERLAIN 


WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

One  block  south  of  Boylston  Street 


DIEGES  & CLUST 

“If  we  made  it,  it’s  right’’ 

School  Pins  Watches 

Fraternity  Pins  Diamonds 

Medals,  Cups,  etc.  Jewelry 

47  WINTER  STREET 

And  129  Tremont  Street  Boston 


J.  FRANK  FACEY 
Printer 

36  PROSPECT  STREET 

Cambridgeport 

Telephone,  1265-3 


Wright  & Ditson 

TENNIS 

RACKET 

Championship 

Tennis  Ball 

Basket  Ball,  Ice  Skates.  Base 
Ball  Goods,  Foot  Ball  Goods, 
Fi  Id  Hockey.  Golf,  Arch- 
ery. Croquet,  Bathing  Suits. 
Jerseys  Sweaters,  Every- 
thing pertaining  to  Athletic 
Sports.  Rules  for  all  games 
Send  for  catalogue- 

Wright  & Ditson 

344  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS 


F.  P.  OXNARD  COMPANY 

Successors  to  H.  O.  NUTE  CO. 


For  all  Foot  Troubles  consult 
DR.  APPLETON 

Specialist  in  Foot 
Diseases  and  Shoes 

on0Ap0piicatnence  3i  West  St.,  Boston 


A.B.C.Hats 

ARE  THE  BEST  EVER 


Allan  - 

$1.50 

Bellville 

2.00 

Carlton 

2.50 

« « Druggists  « « 


Students’  Soft  Hats  with 
Colored  Bands,  $1.25 


335  Columbus  Avenue,  cor.  Dartmouth 


A.  B.  CURRIER  CO. 

COR.  WASHINGTON  AND 
ELIOT  STS.,  BOSTON 
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J.  E.  PURDY  & 
COMPANY 

Our  ideas  of  Picture  Making  are  ; 
known  and  appreciated  by  a great 
many  people,  among  whom  are  a 
large  and  growing  numbei  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  and  some  of 
the  most  eminent  visitors  from  for- 
eign lands.  It  is  not  in  present  day 
ability  to  produce  better  Photo- 
graphs than  ours,  and  a class-rate 
card  makes  the  price  merely  nominal 

146  TREMONT  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

This  school  being  open  all  summer  new 
pupils  can  begin  now  and  finish  their 
course  without  a break.  Prepares  for 
high  grade  positions  In  book-keeping  and 
short-hand  and  finds  employment.  Send 
for  prospectus. 

Walker  Building 

1 20  Boylston  Street 

The  NEW  ENGLAND  KITCHEN 
39-41  Charles  Street 

Cold  Meats,  Cake,  Bread,  Fancy  Rolls, 
Pastry,  Etc.,  constantly  on  hand 


Physical 

Training 

IS  NEEDED  BV 

EVERY  YOUNG  MAN 

whether  an  athlete  or  not,  to  correct 
physical  defects  and  to  guard 
against  disease 

WHY  GET  INFERIOR  WORK? 

when  you  can  have  the  best  at 
moderate  cost  in  the 

Boston  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association 

BOYLSTON  AND  BERKELEY  STS. 
SUMMER  CAMP  ALSO 

Best  in  New  England.  Star  Course  of 
Entertainments 

Call  or  write  for  Year  Book  to  GEORGE  W. 
MEHAFFEY,  General  Secretary 


Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine 

Advanced  and  thorough  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. A broad  and  comprehensive  curriculum. 
Exceptionally  high  standard  results  in  small 
classes  and  makes  possible  unusually  extensive 
laboratory  and  clinical  facilities;  upwards  of 
50,000  hospital  and  dispensary  patients  being 
annually  available  for  the  purpose  of  clinical 
instruction.  . . . Homcepathic  Therapeutics. 
For  information  and  catalogue  apply  to  DR. 
FRANK  C.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Registrar, 
685  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
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PIANO  TUNING,  Repairing  and 
Regulating  a Specialty 

Work  Guaranteed.  Prices  Reasonable.  Mail  Orders 
promptly  attended  to 

SAMUEL  PEARL 

26  Binney  Street,  Back  Bay 


15  Per  Cent  Discount  to  Latin 
School  Students 

We  are  guaranteed  business  from 
this  advertisement 
It’s  “Up  to  You”  to  make  that 
guarantee  good 

We  refract  the  eyes  and  furnish 
just  the  glasses  you  need  at  LOW- 
EST POSSIBLE  COST. 

GOOD  EYESIGHT  is  essential 
to  GOOD  SCHOOL  WORK. 

Davis  Optical  Co. 

THOMAS  W.  SPENCE,  Manager 

2 PARK  SQUARE 

Don’t  forget  to  ask  for  the  Discount 

u,  holzer  Bookbinder 

Binds  and  Repairs  all 
kinds  of  Books 

25  Bromfield  Street 


I.  LUDWIG 

Custom  Tailor 

First-class  Repairing,  Cleaning,  Dyeing  and  Press- 
ing, Ladies’  Garments  Remodelled.  Goods 
called  for  and  delivered 


BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN  UNION 


48  BOYLSTON  STREET  (Next  Hotel  Touraine) 
Membership,  $1.00  Per  Year 


Evening1  Classes,  Weekly  Entertainments, 
Illustrated  Lectures,  Public 
Religious  Services,  Etc. 

Library,  over  17,600  vols.  Telephone,  Oxford  123 
Gymnasium,  $5  00  and  $8.00  per  year 

WM.  H.  BALDWIN,  President  GEORGE  PEIRCE,  Secretary 

1852  1905 

1DFTS  COLLEGE 

Comprises  the  following  Departments 

The  College  of  Letters  (Degrees  A.B. 
and  B.S.) 

The  Divinity  School  (Degrees  A.B. 
and  B.DJ 

The  Medical  School  (Degree  M.D.) 

The  Engineering  Department  (De- 
gree B.S.) 

The  Dental  School  (Degree  D.M.D.) 

The  Bromfield-Pearson  School.  A 
technical  school  connected  with 
the  Engineering  Department,  of- 
fering special  two-year  course. 

The  Graduate  Department  (M.S., 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.) 

Summer  School. 

Young  men  and  young  women  are  admitted 

on  equal  terms  to  all  departments  of  the 

College.  For  Catalogue  address 

HARRY  G.  CHASE,  Secretary, 
Tufts  College  P.  O.,  Mass. 


57  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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